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Man  is  constantly  influenced  by  his  environ- 
ment. It  acts  icon  him  and  moulds  him, and  in  turn  is 
modified  and  changed  by  him.The  two  are  constantly 
interacting.^  no  t  ime, however,  is  man  beyond  the  influ- 
ence  of  his  environment . But, on  the  other  hand  again, the 
environment  owes  all  its  spiritual  strength  and  worth  to 
his  own  self. 

VEan's  environment  is  not  a  given  and  fixed 
Ljallty.  Both/man.  and  his  environment , are  dynamic  in  that 
they  are  evolving  together, and  one  exerts  a  modifiable 
influence  xpon  the  other, which  in  turn, may  completely 
change  the  one  or  the  other  or  both. The  great  scientist, 
Darwin,during  the  latter  part  of  his  life, in  a  letter  to 
his  friend, Moriiz  Wagner , admit  ted  that  the  greatest 
mistake  he  had  made  in  his  scientific  works  was  the 
fact  that  he  did  not  allow  sufficient  weight  for  the 
direct  action  of  the  envir onment . x 

Without  a  favorable  environment  evea  a  race  of 
geniuses  would   be  fond  helpless  and  n  on-ef  f  ect  ive  .Who 
knows  how  many  geniuses  have  failed  and  died  because 
they  happened  t o  be  sarroinded  by  an  unfavorable  envi- 
ronment,and  hence  were  crished  before  they  were  strong 

l 

1  Howerth  I.W."The  Environment  and  Education". 

Edu.Fev. Feb. 19 16. p. 139 . 
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enough  to  assert  themselves?For, if  a  nan  is  born  at  a 
tine  when,  ten  care  nothing  for  the  thiigs  in  which  he 
night  have  excelled, he  never  realizes  his  nature. Envi- 
ronment is  a  most  important  factor  in  social  as  well  as 
in  individual  development. 

The  term, "environment is  used  here  in  its 
larger  sense. It  includes  the  various  influences  both  of 
the  physical  and  the  social  atmosphere  surrounding  the 
ind ivid ual, wherever  that  nay  be. The  physical  environ- 
ment includes  such  physical  s irr oundings  as  the  climate, 
the  city  with  its  signboards  and  congested  streets  and 
houses, the  rural  community  with  its  peculiar  surround- 
ings.It  also  includes  those  psychic  forces  coming 
through  social  interaction, which  influence  the  mind, 
and  affect  the  thought* and  action  of  the  individial.lt 
is, therefore, hot h  objective  and  subjective,! he  object- 
ive* environnent  iicludes  those  things  which  affect  the 
individual  from  without, and  the  subjective  those  things 
which  affect  him  from  within, sue i  as  emot ions, ideas, 
aid  ideals. 

Education  would  be  inclided  in  the  latter, 
for  it  is  organized  enviroameit.lt  has  as  its  purpose 
the  sirroundln^  of  the  Individual  with  such  literary, 
social  aid   oaychic  infljieices  that  will  completely 
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change  aid  moild  him  La  accordance  with  a  certain 
standard  set  by  that  particular  environment .The  person- 
alities in  the  environment, and  the  atmoschere  created 
through  their  social  interaction, tremendously  affect 
yovmg  1  ives.Educat  i on  is  trying  t  o  impress  ideals  upon 

Jo  ih 

the  mind  of  the  individual. He  is  invited  to,,  and  live  in, 
a  certain  organized  environment  with  the  hope  that  he 
nay  be  impressed  with  ideals  that  will  control  his  con- 
duct throighoit  his  life. 

Althoigh, after  years  of  discission  and  experi- 
mentation, t  here  seems  to  be  no  mdoibted  case  of  mod  if  i- 
cation  of  a  species  affected  by  the  direct  action  of  the 
environment, it  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that 
the  physical  environment  does  have  a  transforming  power 
on  plant  and  animal  life. Plants  which  are  deprived  of 
smlight  will  not  develop  chl orophy  11 ;  trees  and  shrib- 
&ery  that  grow  wild  in  torrid  regions  camot  be  raised 
in  frigid  re gions. Bananas, for  instance, grow  wild  in 
Ciba  bit  do  not  grow  and  propagate  in  Canada ; cot t on 
which  *\-$S  raised  so  extensively  in  the  soith  cannot  be 
raised  siccessfilly  in  the  North  becaise  of  climatic 
d if f erences.The  various  kinds, of  planis  of  t he  desert 
regions  of  the  worl d , growing  so  successfully  in  a  hot- 
house  in  the  Botanical  Garden  of  St. Louis  under  an  arti- 
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ficial  environment  corresponding  to  that  of  their  native 
country, would  die  if  they  were  transplanted  from  their 
artificial  environment  in  which  they  are  now  growing 
and  put  out  in  the  natural  environment  of  this  country. 
They  are  affected  by  their  environment,- 

The  same  holds  true  in  the  case  of  animals, 

■ 

Tower, in  recent  experiments  with  beetles  has  shown 
"quite  conclusively  that  environmental  influences  may 
permeate  the  organism  and  affect  the  germ  cells, thus 
causing  even  congenital  variations" . ^He  subjected  male 
arid  female  under  unusual  environmental  influences  which 
did  not  modify  the  individuals  themselves  directly, but 
caused  color  markings  .and  detail  of  structure  in  the 

offsprings.     Animals  out  in  nature  change  their  coat  of 

... 

hair  twice  a  year  in  accordance  with  the  time  of  the 
seasons.  In  fall  they  put  on  a  heavy  coat  o:f  hair  which 
they  shed  again  in  spring  when  the  weather  turns  warmer. 
Instances  of  other  experiments  by  other  eminent 
scientists  can  be  multiplied  to  show  that  animals  are 
af fee ted , modified  and  changed  by  the  action  of  their 
environment . 

Man  himself  is  not  beyond  the  influence  of 
his  environment .His  body, for  instance, is  dwarfed  when  a 
sufficient  supply  of  food  is  not  ava liable ;his  skin  in- 

1  Howerth  l.W.The  Environment  and  Education. 

Edu. Rev. Feb. 1916. F. 139. 

2  lower, Caatle, Coulter, Davenport, and  East . "Heredity 

and  Eugenics". pp. if e- 162. 


creases  in  pigment  in  accordance  with  the  increase  of 
light  to  which  he  is  exposed. The  blacksmith  develops 
his  strong  arm, the  sailor  his  rolling  gait, the  axman 
his  calloused  hands, and  the  soldier  his  military  car- 
riage as  a  result  of  the  particular  environment  sur- 
rounding each  one. 

J  Again,  the  climatic  conditions  of  a  country, 

affect  the  body  in  health  and  strength, and  condition, 
the  prosperity  of  individuals .Thus  in  unhealthy  sur- 
roundings there  is  much  sickness  and  loss  of  vitality; 
where  the  soil  is  poor  the  people  are  not  prosperous. 
Sociologists  agree  that  peoples  of  hot  climates  have 
been  less  active  than  the  peoples  of  temperate  climates. 
This  is  true  in  historical  times, at  any  rate, for  the 
dominant  peoples  have  been  those  of  the  temperate  zones. 

Excessive  heat  has  a  tendency  of  stimulating 
the  emotion  ,and  tends  to  increase  irritability  and 
lead  to  acts  of  crime. This  explains  in  a  way  why  crimes 
against  person     tend  to  increase  with  a  rising  tempera-  ' 
ture  while  crimes  against  property  tend  to  decrease, 
and  why  crimes  against  property  increases  with  a  fall- 
ing temperature  while  crimes  against  persons  tend  to 
decrease. The  following  table  illustrates  this  fact  in 
giving  us  the  proportion  between  crimes  against  person 
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and  crimes  against  property  in  different  parts  of  Franc-e' 

Crimes  against      Crimes  against 
person  property 

"Northern  France  •<  2.7   4.   9  • 

Central    France  2.6  2.34 

Southern  France   4.96    2.32  • 

"According  to  these  statistics  the  proportion 

between  these  two  kinds  of  crimes  become  almost  directly 

inverse  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  Prance .While 

there  are  for  every  100  crimes  against  the  person  181.5 

crimes  against  property  in  Northern  France, there  are  in  i 

Southern  France  for  every  100  crimes  against  the  person 

only  4?.  8  crimes  against  property"?- 

■ 

In  the  following  table  similar  statistics  are 
furnished  for  the  different  parts  of  Italy. "For  each 
100,000  inhabitants  there  occur  in 

Indictments  Highway  robberies^,  Aggra- 
for  crime    with  homicide^vated  theft 

Northern  Italy   746   7.22  143.4 

Central     Italy   862  15.24  174.2 

Southern  Italy--  1094  31.  0.0  143.  3 

Insular     Italy  1141  30.50  195.9 

"This  table  does  not  show  the  inverse  correla- 
tion between  the  two  kinds  of  crimes  as  clearly  as  the 
preceding  table, probably  owing  to  the  intervention  of 
various  other  social  factors"f 

Sociologists  also  show  that  crimes  vary  with 
the  seasons. The  following  table  shows  the  variation  of 

1  parmelee  "Criminology "p. 45 . 
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crimes  with  the  seasons  in  France. 

"Crimes  in  relation  to  season  in  France 
(After  Ferri , percentages  reckoned  by 
Aschaf f enburg ) 
Sexual  crimes  in  France  1827-1869. 


Ta  nnarv 

\J  d  J.X  Lx.  t*.  J.  V 

€U  7Y09 

on  eft/  L<fTen 

nc  ■  Vo 
1106  5.57 

February 

5  63 

6;  64 

1041 

5.24 

March 

643 

7.82 

1366 

6.  88 

April 

608 

'  7.39 

1700 

8.56 

May 

904 

10.98 

2175 

10 .  95 

June 

1043 

12.  67 

25  85' 

13.03 

July 

860 

10.43 

245  9 

12.42 

August 

794 

9.  64 

2208 

11. 13 

September 

653 

7.  93 

1773 

8.93 

October 

532 

6.46 

1447 

7.29 

November 

514 

6.24 

983 

4.95 

December 

534 

6.49 

939 

Unknown 

1421 

16160 

"This. table  shows  clearly  that-  these  crimes 

« 

increased  greatly  during  the  warmer  months, reaching 
their  maximum  in  June. This  is  probably  due  to  a  periodi- 
city in  the  sexual  life  of  man  which  appears  to  reach 
its  apogee  in  the  spring  or  early  summer/and  which  was 
doubtless  caused  originally  by  seasonal  changes, But  it 
is  doubtless  due  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  erotic 
stimulation  of  heat". 

Of  no  less  importance  is  the  effect  of  the 
social  environment . Our  thinking  is  even  more  easily 
influenced  by  the  social  environment  than  our  bodies 
are  by  the  physical. The  great  and  wonderful  plasticity 
of  the  mind  makes  a  peculiar  and  almost  infinite  envi- 

1  parmel ee  »Criminology"p.46. 
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ronmental  influence  possible. Man  is  so  constituted  that, 
suggestions  coming  from  his  fellow-men  have  a  peculiar 
controlling  power  oyer  his  a  ttention,:and  often  master 
his  actions  because  of  this  sensitiveness  to  social 
stimulus. Thus  poverty  may  be  developed  through  bad  as- 
sociations ;  evil  companions  may  be,  at  the  bottom  ,of  idle- 
ness, shif tlessness, evil  habits  and  low  ideals. On  the 
other  hand, high  ideals  embodied  in  a  great  personality 
may  lift  thousands  out  of  the  mire  of  ignoble  living 
and  lift  them  up  on  a  plane  of  service  and  usefulness.' 

Some  biologists  argue  that  the  progress  and 
success  of  the  individual  is  entirely  a,  matter  of  hered- 
ity,and  that  training  or  the  environment, has  little  or 
practically  no  determining  influence  in  the  achievement 
of  the  individual .The  child  is  said  to  inherit  his 
bodily, and  also  his  mental  traits. His  stature, form, 
features, eye  and  hair  color, peculiarity  of  structure, 
good  eyesight, longevity  -ef  life, defects  of  body  and 
mind, temper, conscientiousness, shyness  and  intellect, are 
oaid  to  be  inherited  from  his  parents.. 

No  doubt, the  hereditary  factor  in  the  life  of 
the  individual  is  important , and  its  full  -worth  must  be 
recognized  .The  possibilities  of  the  individual  are  limitr- 
ed  by  heredity  and  are  fixed, beyond  which  the  individual 
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cannot  go, however  much  the  training, Education, however 
highly  specialized, cannot  develop  children  of  different 
natures,  into  beings  of  the  same  capacity  and  power .They 
are  differently  endowed  and  hence  that  is  absolutely 
impossible. 

These  extremists  would, however, leave  not 
much  or  practically  nothing  to  account  for  to  the  envi- 
ronment, and  would  take  Binnet-.t's  -phrase "the  creature  is 
not  matfe  but  born"  J-f  or  its  face  value  .According  to  this 
view  permanent  progress  would  be  a  matter  of  eugenics 
rather  than  of  education. The  only  way  to  improve  the 
race  would  be  through  a  process  of  better  breeding, This, 
however, is  not  true  to  the  facts  of  history, The  Greeks 
as  a  race  far  surpassed  any  living  race  today  in  physi- 
cal vigor  and  health, and  from  a  biological  point  of 
view  the  races  of  men  today, as  a  whole, are  greatly  in- 
ferior to  them, And  yet  civilization  has  made  marked 
progress  since  that  time. 

That  the  stock  should  be  improved  and  that  the 
question  of  eugenics  is  of  great  importance  cannot  be  de 
nied,but  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  a  way  of  improv- 
ing the  race  and  of  advancing  civilization  without  an 
improvement  in  stock, That  way  is  by  providing  an  effect- 
ive environment  for  the  ind ividual , or  in  other  words, 

1  Howerth  "The 1  Environment  and  Education". 
Edu.Fev.Feb. 191 fc. p. 139. 
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through  education.lt  is  the  problem  of  education  to 
make  the  best  of  the  stock  we  now  have. It  is  concerned 
with  the  modification  of  the  individual  during  his  life- 
time,and  this  modification  is  effected  largely  through 
the" action  of  the  environment . In  general, then, the  in- 
stincts  and  inherited  tendencies  of  a  man  play  a  great 
part  in  the  success  of  his  career, but  it  is  the  environ- 
ment, largely,  that  calls  forth  and  develops  that  power. 
Man's  native  disposition  comes  by  way  of  heredity, but 
the  function  of  that  disposition  is, to  a  large  extent, 
determined  by  the  environment  in  which  he  lives. The 
function  is  the  most  important  part . Stored-up  energy, if 
not  put  to  actual  use, is  of  little  value. so  it  is  with 
the  powers  of  man. He  may  be  ever  so  highly  endowed, but 
if  his  capabilities  are  not  developed  and  used  they 
will  be  worth  but  little  to  the  world. 

No  less  consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
importance  of  will  in  this  connection. Man  is  not  absolute- 
ly determined , either  by  heredity  or  environment , or  by 
both. He  has  a  will  of  his  own, and  he  can  will  to  do  or 
not  to  do.You  cannot  judge  him  absolutely  by  his  pre- 
vious conduct , because  he  can  change  or  modify  it  at  any 
time. His  will  may  be  so  effective  as  to  completely  trans- 
form the  environment .He  can  direct  and  regulate  his 
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actions, or  on  the  other  hand, can  repress  and  inhibit 
undesirable  acts, He  has  control  of  his  bodily  movements, 
and  is  independent  of  foreign  suggestions  in  that  he  is 
not  a  slave  to  such  suggestions , He  J  can,  if  he  -will, act- 
independently  upon  his  own  init iativeness, and  in  spite 
of  the  influences  of  his  environment. 

The  driving  power  of  man's  will  are  his  ideals, 

■ 

emotions  and  intellect .The  progress  the  human  race  has 
made  in  the  past  is  in  great  part  due  to  his  intellect; 
to. his  power  of  thinking, of  imagining  things  which  were 
not, but  which  could  be  attained  through  ef f or t .Thus, the 
treasures  of  art, literature, music, law, social  organiza- 
t ion, morality  and  religion  are  all  the  embodiments  of 
his  imagination. An  ideal  was  thrown  up  before  him, and 
in  pursuit  of  that  ideal  all  these  things  have  come 
about , Pulton, for  instance, saw  in  his  imagination  a  boat 
driven  by  steam  long  before  it  became  a  realityjBell 
was  conversing  with  friends  over  the  telephone  long  be- 
fore the  telephone  was  invented  by  himjand  Edison  saw 
himself  sitting  in  the  glow  of  the  electric  light  long 
before  it  actually  happened. 

Men  of  the  past  got  new  ideas. They  emotional- 
ized them  which  gave  them  fervor, zeal  and  zest  in  their 
pursuit  of  them. The  power  of  ideals  in  American  History" 
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shows  how  such  ideas  as "nationality, anti-slavery  and 
manifest  destiny"were  emotionalized  and  have  in  several 
episodes  to  an  appreciable  extent  dictated  the  course  of 
eventstwill  is  the  combination  of  feeling, thinking  and 
willing. When  a  thing  has  once  been  thought  through  and 
some  kind  of  conclusion  has  been  reached, an  ideal' is 
established , and  once  established  and  firmly  rooted;hard- 
ly  any  powers  on  earth  can,  keep  man  from  striving  to 
attain  it. A  good  illustration  is  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
who, although  his  environment  was  unfavorable  for  the 
propagation  of  his  ideal  of  freeing  the  slaves, yet  per- 
sisted,and  consciously  willed  to  change  his  environment. 

Man  can, thus , through  a  combination  of  his  in- 
tellect, emotions  and  will,Ghange  his  environment  and 
adjust  it  to  his  ideals. Heredity  and  environment  help  to 

determine  him, as  indeed  he  largely  is, while  in  will 
lies  his  freedom  to  determine  himself. The  question  now 
arises; in  how  far  does  environment  influence  his  will? 
Environment  is  an  important  factor  in  that  it  is  either 

imiting  him  or  is  drawing  out  of  him  the  best  and  high- 
est that  is  in  him. 

We  have  seen  the  influence  of  environment  on 
man  in  general, and  now  we  are  to  consider  the  character- 
istics  of  later  adolescents, who  seem  to  be  especially 


1  Adams     "The  power  of  Ideals  in  American  History". 
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influenced  by  their  environment  during  this  particular 
period . 

The  ordinary  life  of  a  normal  human  being  can 
roughly  be  divided  into  four  periods, The  first, the  peri- 
od of  childhood, includes  the  first  twelve  years  of  the 
human  life. The  second, youth, includes  the  second  dozen 
of  years, from  the  dawning  of  puberty  to  maturity. The 
third  is  the  period  of  manhood  and  womanhood  which  ex- 
tends over  a  period  of  time  in  which  the  individual  en- 
joys the  unimpaired  power  of  middle  life. The  fourth  and 
last, is  the  period  of  senescence  which  continues  from 
the  time  of  the  decay  of  man's  powers  until  it  consum- 
mates in  his  death. 

These  periods  are  each  again  sub-divided  into 
two  or  three  sub-divisions .Thu3, the  period  of  childhood, 
when  sub-divided  into  two  parts, has  the  dividing  line  at 
about  the  eighth  year. The  first  period  is  then  called 
the  period  of  childhood  and  the  latter  the  period  of 
boyhood  Qjiij  girlhood  .The  period  of  youth  is  also  sub- 
divided into  two  cr  three  divisions .where  there  are  three 
sub-d ivisicns  made, they  are  known  as  early, middle  and 
later  adolescence  .Where  there  are  only  two  sub- divisions., 
they  arp  known  as  early  and  later  adolescence.lt  is  the 
latter  division  which  seems  best  adapted  for  a  treat- 
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ment  of  this  kind, because  the  first  five  years  are  suf- 
ficiently marked  in  characteristics  to  justify  such  a 
division, ..It  is  the  latter  period  of  youth  that  we  are 
dealing  with. It  includes  the  years  from  about  eighteen 
to  about  twenty.-f  our . 

The  period  of  early  adolescence  is  marked  by 
an  accelerated  physical  growth, as  well  as  by  a  great  ex-- 
pansion  of  the  mind, During  this  period  various  changes 
occur  in  the  physical  organism* the  most  outstanding  of 
which  is  the  development  of  the  procreative  functions. 

The  period  of  later  adolescence  is  marked  by 
a  retardation  of  the  accelerated  physical  growth  of  the 
preceding  period .During  .this  period  the  physical  powers 
and  functions  grow  slowly  and  gradually, reaching  maturi- 
ty about  the  twenty- fourth  or  twenty-fifth  year,  "While- 
in  some  respects  it  may  be  said  that  growth  is  completed 
at  about  the  twentieth  year, in  other  respects  it  goes 
on  for  many  years  later. Very  little, as  a  rule, is  added 
to  the  height  of  the  body, or  the  size  of  the  organs, 
after  this  age( though  the  weight  may  increase  or  dimin- 
ish by  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  fat)but  develop- 
ment of  power, skill , and  the  capacity  of  endurance  may 
continue  until   senescence  has  set  in"f 

This  per iod , then, stands  out  as  a  period  in 
I  1  Tracy      "Psychology  of  Adolescence" . p. 33 . 
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which  the  organism  reaches  maturity, and  in  which  the  \ 
functions  of  a  mature  body  are  being  perfected. 

With  the  ushering  in  of  the  advent  of  puberty 


there  comes  an  accelerated  expansion  and  development  of 
the  whole  mental  life  which  continues  throughout  the 
period  of  later  adolescence .Much  has  been  written  by 
various  writers  about  the  doubt  and  scepticism  of  this 
period , which, no  doubt, stirs  and  disturbs  the  inmost 
soul  of  many  honest  and  sincere  young  people. But  that 
there  should  be  doubt  in  this  period  is  but  natural  and 
to  be  expected, for  this  is  a. time  in  the  life  of  the 
individual  when  the  mind  expands  and  breaks  through  the 
narrow  limits  set  by  childhoo'd. 

The  mind  of  the  youth  of  this  period  is  an 
analytic  mind  in  its  essence. He  now  begins  to  think  for 
himself , becomes  independent  of  external  authority, and 
forms  his  own  judgments. Things  which  he  formerly  accept- 
ed without  questioning  he  now  analyses  with  his  critical 
mind .Nothing  is  exempt  from  his  critical  analysis. He 
analyzes  his  creed  with  the  same  fervor  and  severity; 
that  he  analy»e3  a  problem  in  science. He  discovers  new 
facts  which  do  not  harmonize  with  beliefs  previously 
held  and  revered. He  wrestles  with  immense  problems  that 
stagger  his  imagination  and  baffle  his  thought.lt  is  no 
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wonder, that  in  his  attempt  to  settle  these  problems  he 
encounters  difficulties  that  disturb  and  unbalance  him. 

Much  of  his  difficulties  and  mental  distress, 
however, are  due  to  his  emotional  upheavals, and  to  the 
fact  that  his  intellectual  desires  increase  faster  than 
his  means  and  ability  of  thoroughly  digesting  them. Ideas 
too  big  and  difficult  for  easy,  and  immediate  assimila- 
tion crowd  themselves  into  consciousness  and  press  for 
an  answer, with  the  result  that  the  youth,- unable  to  solve 
them, is  temporarily  unbalanced, and  at  times  is  greatly 
worried  when  he  realizes  the  chaos  in  which  he  finds 
himself.  >;  jj 

We  must  no t, however, think  that  every  youth 
passes  through  the  same  intense  mental  agony. It  is  a 
matter  of  individuality, depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 
individual. Nor  is  it  true  that  every  youth  of  this  period 
is  always  serious  and  contemplative. Far  from  it, for  a 
large  part  of  the  time  is  given  to  things  that  are  finite 
and  almost  trivial  and  commonplace .Teasing, play ing  jokes 
on  one  another, nagging, read ing, outdoor  sports, and  a 
study  of  plants  and  animals  occupy  a  large  part  of  the 
time  of  later  adolescents. 

It  is  well  that  they  do, too, for  thus  they  are 
3aved  from  intellectual  precocity. But  the  fact  is  that 
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they  are  capable  ©f  thinking  about  these  mere  serious 
things, and  that  they  do  think  about  them  long  and 
serious, which  indicates  the  direction  in  which  their 
mind  is  expanding  and  unfolding.lt  is, however  not  the 
same  doubt  of  the  ancient  sceptics, doubting  for  doubts 
sake, or  doubt  as  an  end  in  itself. It  is  rather  an  hon- 
est and  sincere  attempt  to  organize  their  thoughts  into 
a  logical  and  harmonious  system  of  thinking  concerning 
the  totality  of  life. 

Eut  there  is  also  no tieeable, in  this  period, 
the  synthetic  mind. It  is  not  all  disturbance  and  doubt. 
There  is  a  marked  expansion  in  the  range  and  quality 
of  the  individuals  conception.lt  is  a  change  from  an 
unorganized  and  medley  of  impressions  and  images  to  an 
organized  and  unified  system  of  a  clear  conception  of 
life  as  a  whole.The  entire  system  of  the  senses, and  the 
processes  connected  with  them, are  becoming  vitally  con- 
nected and  unified  into  a  systematic  whole  of  the  men- 
tal life. Contradictory  notions  and  incongruities  which 
were  formerly  held  side  by  side  in  the  immature  mind 
in  serene  unconsciousness  are  now  being  expelled. And, as 
experiences  mul t iply , contrad ic t ions  are  being  less  and 
lean  tOl era  ted ,and  there  is  noticeable  a  marked  tenden- 
cy  toward  coherent  thinking. 
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Long  strides  and  marked  progress  is  made, in 
this  period, in  the  process  of  organization  and  consoli- 
dation of  ideas. The  powers  of  mind  and  body  are  begin- 
ning to  settle  in  more  regular  lines, and  energy  and 
vigor  are  coming  under  more  effective  control. The  imagi 
nation, so  rampant  in  early  adolescence, which  hinders 
somewhat  logical  cognitive  processes, is  now  being  check- 
ed a  little  and  brought  down  closer  to  the  realities  of 
real  life, and  comes  under  more  definite  intellectual 
control  within  more  settled  and  regular  boundaries. The 
youth  still  revels  in  day-dreaming,  but  as  he-  moves  on 
toward  maturity, his  mind  turns  toward  the  larger  con- 
cerns of  life, and  hence  a  progressive  rationalizing  of 
lis  imagery, and  a  control  of  his  thinking  processes  is 
evident.- 

The  effect  and  the  influence  of  the  environ- 
ment upon  man  was  shown  above. And  now, keeping  in  mind 
the  characteristics  of  later  adolescence, let  us  consid- 
er how  it  does  affect  the  youth  during  this  particular 
period  we  are  dealing  with, for  it  seems  as  though  the 
youth  woald  be  especially  susceptible  to  surrounding 
influences  during  this  period  in  which  he  organizes 
and  systematizes  his  conceptions  of  life. 

Along  with  the  perplexities  of  the  mind  of 
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later "adolescents  there  appear  certain  problems  which 
are  special  and  peculiar  to  this  age. The  choosing  of  a 
vocation; the  building  of  a  home; arid  the  working  out  of  a 
philosophy  of  life  now  occupy  the  thoughts  of  the  indi- 
vidual . 

The  first  of  these, the  choosing, of  a  vocation, 
may  or  may  not  constitute  a  serious  problem. For  some  it 
may  be  easy  while  for  others  it  involves  serious  con- 
templation and  struggles .The  question  now  arises, as  to 
what  extent, if  at  all, the  youth  is  influenced  in  his 
decision  by  his  environment . Is  the  environment  passive, 
or  does  it  really  influence  him? 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  youth  has 
enough  initia tiveness  within  him  to  make  his  own  deci- 
sion, for  that  is  generally  the  case  with  most  of  them. 
In  the  case  where  his  parents  or  friends  decide  for  him 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  influence  of  the  envi- 
ronment in  his  choice, for  he  is  absolutely  determined 
by  it  in  that  case. 

Where  the  young  man  or  the  young  woman  makes 
his  or  her  own  choice/there  »  will  "comes  into  play. We 
say  they  have  a  willjthey  can  do  or  choose  as  they  like. 
That  is  true:but  in  how  far  may  their  will  be  influenced 
by  the  environment : surrounding  them?They  are  free  human 
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beings  and  therefore  cannot  be  commandeered . But  they 
can  De  persuaded, and  there  are  factors  in  their  environ- 
ment -that  tend  to  persuade  them  to  act  and  to  think  a 
certain  way. There  are  conflicting  influences  in  their 
environment  and  that  is  where  choice  enters  in.The  fact- 
or  which  has  the  greatest  power  of  influence, the  one 
that  appeals  most  to  the  individual, is  the  one  that  will 
influence  him  most. 

The  youth  of  this  period  is  very  ambitious: 
building  air-castles  is  his  specialty ;and  day— dreaming 
is  a  common  every-day  occurence. He  sees  himself,  at  the 
head  of  great  enterprises, direct ing  the  affairs  of  a 
great  cause. He  fancies  himself  to  be  a  great  lawyer, 
doctor, teacher , preacher, financier, politician, farmer, or 
what  nct;but  whatever  he  does  imagine  himself  to  be, he 
is  always  doing  something  great  and  meritorious.lt  is 
always  the  extra-ordinary  which  appeals  to  his  imagi- 
nation.He  wants  to  do  the  big  thing, the  unusual, the 
thing  that  will  bring  him  fame, honor  and  distinction. 

It  is  because  of  such  a  lively  imagination 
and   because  of  the  embodiment  of  an  emotionalized  idea, 
or  an  ideal, in  a  personality, that  great  men  and  great 
women  appeal  so  much  to  young  people  of  this  age. These 
heroic  characters  are  now  doing  what  they  have  fancied 
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themselves  doing  many  times. It  is  one- of  the  character- 
istics  of  later  adolescence  to  be  very  susceptible  to 
external  influence .All  young  people  are  pronouncedly 
open  to  suggestion : they  are  anxious  and  strongly  in- 
clined  to  do  -what  people  about  them  are  doing. The  young 
man  never'  hears  a  great  preacher, lecturer, doctor , lawyer 
or  any  other  great  man  without  being  thrilled, and  with- 
out having  the  feeling  to  be  such  a  great  man  himself 
f 

soma  day. We  can  readily  see  how  young  men  are  thus  in- 
fluenced by  their  surroundings. 

Dr.Athearh  tells  the  story  that  he  is  a  memb- 
rr'  >» 

er  of  the  English  River  schoolmaster's  Club, which  boasts 
that  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  around  his  community 
there  have  been  more  teachers  produced,  than  in  any  other 
like  spot  in  the  world. The  key  to  the  situation, he  says, 
is  Dr.Sealey,a  college  president, who  comes  from  that 
particular  community, and  who  at  one  time  came  home  and 
delivered  an  address  which  so  gripped  the  youth  of  that 
community  that  they , too , wan ted  to  become  such  great 
teachers. The  result  is  that  today  more  teachers  have 
gone  out  from  that  community  than  from  any  like  spot  in 
t.he  world. These  youtas  did  choose  their  vocation, but 

there  war*  a  powerful   factor  in  their  environment  that 
persuaded   them  to  will  to  choose  the  teaching  profession 
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Of  no  less  influence  is  literature  in  the 
choosing  of  a  vocation. The  appeal  of  heroic  characters 
is  perhaps  just  as  great  when  found  in  literature  as 
when  found  in  real  life. Books  and  magaz ines, containing 
stories  of  great  personalities  fascinate  the  .imagination 
and  thrill  the  young  life, The  power  of  imagination  makes 
her  plea  and  creates  the  desire  in  the  youth  to  do  what 
the  hero  he  was  reading  about  was  doing. 

A  young  man, for  example, who  during  this  period 
got  possession  of  a  book  that  had  as  its  hero  a  clean- 
cut  athletic  young  figure, Romuldu, who  was  portrayed  as  a 
very  admirable  young  fellow, and  who  performed  unusual 
and  very  remarkable  deeds, became  so  interested  in  his 
hero  that  he  stayed  up  until  two  o'clock  at  night  to  . 
read, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  working  hard  on 
the  farm  all  day  long  from  day-light  in  the  morning  un- 
til dark  at  night. During  the  day  he  was  imagining  him- 
self r!  oing;  .  similar  dee.ds  to  those  of  ftomuldu.The  hero 
in  the  book  was  just,  as  fascinating  as  any  character  in 
real  life  could  be, and  the  appeal  made  was  just  as  real 
and  great  as  if  the  hero  had  actually  been  living. 

Of  course, where  several  different  influences 
surround  the  ind ividua l,he  is  compelled  to  make  a  choice 
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between  them. But  even  then, the  influence  of  the  envi- 
ronment is  evident, for  the  individual  will  choose  that 
out  of  his  environment  which  makes  the  strongest  appeal 
to  his  own  nature. 

Sometimes  some  particular  influence  is  so  in- 
tense and  so  lasting  that  it  determines  directly  the 
choice  made .Thus, for  example, a  young  man, who  read  an 
article  in  a  christian  magazine  giving  an  account  of  the 
good  deeds  of  a  christian  physician  in  bringing  relief 
to  a  sick  and  needy  family, was'  so  profoundly  impressed 
that  some  time  later  when  a  way  opened  he  went  to  col- 
lege to  prepare  himself  to  become  such  a  christian .phy- 
sician as  the  one  he  had  been  reading  about. The  article 
in  the  magazin-e  was  a  direct  influence  in  the  choice  of 
his  vocation. 

The  influence  of  immediate  surroundings  often 
aid  in  the  choice  of  a  vo cat ion .Many  a  young  man  choos- 
es farming  because  he  was  brought  up  in  a  community 
where  farming  was  quite  extensive  and  practically  the 
only  vocation  familiar  to  him,The  youth  who  grows  up  on 
the  farm  and  never  has  been  away, and  thus  has  never 
3een  anything  else  except  farming, is  more  than  likely 
going  to  choose  farming  aa  his  vocation, because  he  does 
not  know  of  anything  else  that  he  could  choose, Kis  en- 
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vironment  determines  largely  what  his  vocation  shall  be. 

The  same  is  true  of  any  other  profession  with 
which  the  young  man  or  the  young  woman  has  become  very 
familiar. The.  story  vs  told  of  Jane  Adams  that  on  the  day 
she  graduated  from  college, she  was  taken  for  a  ride 
through  the  city  by  a  friend. They  drove  through  all 
parts  of  the  city  and  finally  came  through  the  poor 
section, where  she  saw  some  of  the  existing  poverty  and 
misery, and  the  crying  need  for  relief, She  came  back 
from  that  ride  with  the  conviction  that  she  ought  to 
devote  her  life  to  social  service  work. she  received  a 
social  vision  during  that  drive; she  saw  the  need  and  was 
persuaded  to  give  her  life  to  that  kind  of  service. She 
was  not  forced  by  any  one  to  choose  that  as  her  vocation, 
but  through  the  influence  of  the  conditions  her  will 
was  persuaded  by  the  environment  surrounding  her  to 
consent  to  give  her  life  to  social  service  work.  , 

The  second  great  problem  arising  in  later 
adolescence,  which  occupies  considerable  time  and  thought^ 
is  the  building  of  a  home. The  youth  is  now  at  that  age 
where  he  must  plan  for  that, for  he  is  soon  to  have  a 
home  of  his  own. The  selection  of  a  life  companion  may 
have  taken  place, in  some  instances, previous  to  this 
time, but  those  are  more  or  less  rare  cases, and  the  choos- 
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ing  of  a  mate  usually  takes  place  during  later  adol-" 
escence. 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  how  far, if  at 
all, environment  influences  him  in  his  choice, Usually 
the  young  man  is  going  to  choose  his  life  companion  out 
of  his  own  environment . If  he  is  a  member  of  a  church, 
and  the  church  has  a  program  for  young  people  which 
will  bring  them  together  where  they  will  get  acquainted 
with  one  another, he  more  than  likely  will  find  his 
companion  in  that  kind  of  an  environment, if  he  is  a 
college  student, it  is  more  than  likely  that  he  will 
meet  his  mate  in  college, unless  he  has  made  his  choice 
in -his  previous  environment, If , however, the  church  has 
no  such;  program  for  young  people, the  youth  may  go  to 
places  of  amusement  amd  make  his  selection  there, In 
either  case, however, it  matters  not  where  he  makes  his 
choice, he  will  make  it  within  the  range'  of  his  environ- 
ment. 

This  is  well  illustrated  in  a  rural  communi- 
ty of  foreigners  in  Texas, No  other  people  lived  in  this 
community  and  for  quite  a  number  of-  years  the  young 
people  chose  their  life  companions  in  this  particular 
environment.lt  was  not  until  later, when  their  environ- 
ment had  enlarged , that  they  began  to  go  outside  this 
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community  to  choose  their  companions  from  their  larger 
environment. 

Where  there  is  a  church  that  has  no  provision 
made  for  a  place  where  young  people  can  meet  and  get 
acquainted  with  one  another, there  will  not  be  very 
many  marriages  among  the  young  people  in  that  church. 
For  ins tance, there  is  a  church  in  New  England  where 
within  the  past  twenty  years  no  marriage  has  taken 
place "among  the  young  people  of  that  church. There  is  no 
adequate  program  there  for  the  young  people  that  would 
bring  them  together  so  that  they  learn  to  know  each 
other  intimately  enough  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
choose  their  life  companions  out  of  their  own  church. 
The  young  people  of  that  church  have  been  going  away, 
and  have  found,  their  friends  in  a  different  environment 
with  the  result  that  they  found  their  life  companions 
there  also. 

The  influence  of  environment  manifests  itself 
also  in  the  type  of  home  the  youth  is  going  to  build. He 
gets  his  conception  of  a  home, first  of  all, from  the 
home  he  was  reared  in, and  then, from  the  homes  he  has 
learned  to  know  in  his  environment .And   that  is  the  kind 
of  home  he  is  going  to  build. If  the  home  he  knows  of  is 
"merely  a  place  to  eat  and  sleepwj-as  so  many  of  our 
1  Fairchild     "Applied  Soc io logy" . p . 223 . 
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present  day  homes  are/ at  least  lip  seems  to  be  a  modern 
tendency  in  the  large  cities  of  our  countryjhe  is  more 
than  likely  going  to  build  such  a  home  for  himself.He 
gets  his  conception  of  a  home  from  his  environment .His 
own  home, other  homes  he  knows  of  or  hears  of, or  sees 
portrayed  on  the  screens, or  reads  about  in  books  and 
magazines  and  newspapers, all  tend  to  give  him  his  con- 
ception of  a  home, If  these  influences  are  bad  and  detrii 
mental, his  idea  of  a  home  will  be  low, of  course. If  they 
are  high  and  good  and  noble, he.  will  have  as  an  ideal  a 
good  Christian  home, and  he  will  endeavor  to  build  such 

* 

a  home. For  example,when  Mrs . G. Sherwood  Eddy, on  travel- 
ing in  China  on  one  occasion  while  walking  along  the 
"back-waters»in  company  of  a  Chinese  girl, asked  her 
what  impressed  her  most  while  here  in  America^received 
the  answer  that  it  was  the  Christian  home  that  impres- 
sed  her  most. Her  answer  was, "Mrs. Eddy, the  one  thing 

above  everything  else  that  impressed  me  was  the  Christ- 

1 

ian  home  in  America, we  don' t  have  them  here»fln  another 
part  of  China  she  asked  an  intelligent  Chinese  student, 
who  had  also  onLy  recently  returned  from  America  the 
same  question, and  his  answer  was  exactly  the  same. Their 
new  environment  here  enlarged  their  conception  of  a  home, 
and  it  ia  more  than  probable  that  the  kind  of  home  these 
1  Burton  St. John  "North  American  Students  and  world 

Advance". p. 260. 
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two  y:>ung  Chinese  people  are  going  to  build  will  be  in 
accordance  with  this  enlarged  conception  of  a  Christian 
home  gained  while  here  in  America. 

The  third  great  problem  of  this  period  is  the 
building  up  of  a  philosophy  of  life. The  individual  had 
up  to  this  time  been  considered  a  child, as  in  reality- 
in  thinking  he  was, but  now  he  is  soon  going  to  reach 
maturity  and  bear  the  burden  of  a  mature  life, and  hence 
he  must  also  reach  maturity  in  his  conceptions  of  life. 
With  his  participation  in  the  various  aspects  of  life 
comes  an  expansion  of  the  social  consciousness. He  is 
now  pitted  against  the  realities  of  life  and  comes  in 
contact  with  people  of  various  types  and  characters, 
and  thus  realizes  more  and  more  what  it  means  to  live. 
His  awareness  of  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  life  stim- 
ulates him  to  have  his  own  opinion  about  the  facts  o-f 
life. He  is  soon  to  be  a  man  and  hence  must  assume  cer- 
tain attitudes  toward  the  values  of  life. 

In  the  active  participation  of  the  activities 
of  life  the  youth  forms  new  associations  and  friendship 
who, thro igh  the  power  of  suggestion  and  imitation  in- 
fluence him  tremendously  either  for  good  or  for  bad. Re 
is  influenced  by  others  whom  he  hears  expressing  their 
conceptions  of   Life  and  the  values  of  Life, and  since 
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his  philosophy  of  life  is  not  yet  formed  and  his  ideals 
not  yet  crystallized  he  is  open  to  conviction, and  unless 
his  habits  and  conduct  are  set  or  held  firmly  by  a  grea 
ideal, he  is  unconsciously  going  to  change  them  and  form 
new  habits  in  accordance  with  his  new  environment. 

Whether  or  not  the  youth  is  to  have  a  broad 
social  outlook  of  society  will  depend  somewhat  on  the 
group  of  friends  he  associates  with;whether  or  not  he 
is  going  to  be  a  law  abiding  citizen, who  has  the  wel- 
fare of  society  as  a  whole  at  heart, will  depend  large- 
ly upon  the  environment  in  which  he  has  been  brought 
up  in, and  upon  the  kind  in  which  he  will  live. 

This  fact, the  formative  influence  of  environ- 
ment upon  youth, is  clearly  recognized  in  our  penal  in- 
stitut i^n?»#Why  is  a  young  man  of  eighteen  not  put  in  the 
same  room  with  the  older  and  hardened  criminals?  It  is 
because  of  the  fact  that  through  their  influence  he 
would  be  led  to  form  a  perverted  view  of  life;while  if 
pj.t  into  a  reformatory  under  more  favorable  conditions 
and  in  a  new  environment , there  is  hope  thal^will  reform, 
form  new  habits, and  be  led  to  adopt  a  system  of  conduct 
which  will  be  in  harmony  with  the  society  in  which  he 
is  to   live  as  a  respectable  citizen. 

The  same  is  true  with  reference  to  the  power 
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of  suggestion  and  imitation  in  regard  to  the  for. nation 
of  a  system  of  conduct. In  childhood  "wrong"  meant  those 
things  "which  he  was  not  supposed  to  do,and  "right" 
meant  those  things  he  was  supposed  to  do. In  youth  this 

conception' has  somewhat  changed.lt  is  not  because  of 

authority.  ,  , 

external^ that  a  thing  seems  true  to  him, but  because  he 

feels  so  himself. He  makes  his  own  interpretation  of 

L 

duty, and  now  sees  intrinsic  values  in  things. His  con- 
duct is  controlled  in  terms  of  his  ideals. 

This  is  essentially  an  idealistic  period, and 
the  youth  is  passionately  devoted  to  his  ideals  and  to 
those  persons  in  whom  he  sees  them  most  clearly  real- 
ized.Whether  his  ideals  shall  be  high  or  low  will  de-  , 
pend  upon  his  environment  to  a  large  extent, because 
ideals  are  conditioned  largely  by  the  environment  out 
of  which  they  arise. 

The  kind  of  ideals  the  individual  adopts  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  nature  and  personality  of  the 
individual  himself. If  he  takes  them  from  author i ty, they 
will  be  like  those  predominant  in  his  environment ; if  he 
relies  on  his  intiition  they  will  be  conditioned  more 
or  less  by  his  experiences  in  his  environment ; if  they 
are  based  on  his  reason  alone  they  may  be  selfish  and 
may  lack  those  more  vital  elements  which  alone  can  be 
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acquired  when  author ity, intuition  and  reason  are  com- 
bined.Reason  must  make  authority  more  rational  and  intui 
t ion  more  reliable^A  combination  of  the  three, namely, 
authority, intuition  and  reason, will  make  a  sane  judgment 

The  environment, though, to  a  large  extent, de- 
termines the  *fee-  kinds  of  ideals  for  the  individual. He 
■will  almost  unconsciously  imitate  those  persons  in  whom 
he  sees  his  ideals  most  clearly  realized, and  thus  his 
ideas  will  be  brought  in  harmony  with  theirs  and  gradu- 
ally his  attitude  is  fashioned  in  accordance  with  that 
of  his  environment.lt  is, therefore , of  utmost  importance 
what  kinds  of  ideals  there  are  in  the  environment  in 
which  young  people  grow  up, and  the  kind  of  appeal  the 
environment  makes  on  them. 

But  it  must  be  regretted  that  the  youth  not 
only  has  and  cherishes  the  most  exalted  ideals, but  that 
there  are  also  moral  lapses  to  be  found  in  his  life. He 
is  capable  of  the  highest  good,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
is  also  as  yet  defective  and  lacks  control  and  balance 
of  character.lt  is  a  formative  stage  and  the  youth  is 
capable  of  being  influenced  either  way,If,on  the  one 
hand, conditions  are  made  favorable, through  education, 
for  the  development  of  his  moral  ideals, he  will  embody 
them  La  his  own   Lif e . If , however, on  the  other  hand, they 

1  Dr.Athearn     "principles  of  Moral  and  Religious 

Education".   Class  Mo tes. 1921-1322. 
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are  unfavorable, the  powerful  impulses  to  sin  and  crime 
tend  to  drag  him  down  to  degradation  and  ruin. 

Of  great  importance  is  the  influence  of  read- 
ing upon  the  minds  of  later  adolescents  at  this  partic- 
ular time. "Whether  that  influence  is  to  be  a  wholesome 
one  ort  not  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  kind  of  read- 
ing  he  chooses. That  the  reading  of  some  of  the  daily- 
newspapers,  in  which  minute  descriptions  of  the  acts  of 
crimes  are  given, has  a  detrimental  influence  upon  the 
young  people  seems  evident  and  needs  no  further  eluci- 
dation,On  the  other  hand  again, a  good  book  or  magazine 
article  :may  inspire  the  youth  aad  elevate  his  thought 
to  the  utmost  heights, and  thus  serve  as  a  basis  of 
new  habits  for  right  conduct. n  so  far  as  the  problem 
is  one  of  modification  of  the  organism  within  the  brief 
span  of  individual  life, it  is  certain  that  social  con- 
ditions  determine  for  each  individual  what  elements  of 
his  personality  shall  be  played  upon  by  the  influences 
that  strengthen  or  weaken;what  suggestions  shall  .con- 
scioisly  give  direction  to  his  thoight  quality  and  to 

1 

his  feeling  and  so, at   Length  determination  to  his  will". 

youth  is  the  time  when  the  individual  chooses 
his  religious  creed. By  that  is  meant  that  the  individ- 
ual will  form  some  kind  of  an  atti tade, which  will  be 
1  Howerth     "Edu.Rev."  Feb. 1916, p. 144 . 
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more  or  less  lasting, toward  his  Maker, The  youth  devel- 
ops, daring  this  period  a  religious  consciousness.lt  is 
a  gradual  deve-lopment  which  takes  on  a  more  definite 
and  permanent  form. It  becomes  more  personal  than  here- 
tofore'. During  childhood  the  individual  was  mostly  dom- 
inatred  by  imitation  and  social  suggestion. He  went  to 
church  and  worshipped  with  others  because  it  was  cus- 
tomary and  required; But  now  he  has  come  into  his  own 
intellectually, and  will  either  take  on  a  personal  .atti- 
tude toward  God  and  will  participate  actively  in  wor- 
shipping  him, or  he  will  discard  his  religious  practices 
and  regard  them  as  worthless. 

If  he  will  continue  to  be  active  in  church 
work  and  will  have  a  vital  interest  in  religious  mat- 
ters,he  is  almost  sure  to  continue  to  do  s©  during  the 
rest  cf  his  lif e . If , however , he  looses. interest  the  op- 
posite is. true. The  earliest  faculties, interests  and 
memories  tend  to  survive  the  longest, and  therefore  the 
young  people, who  were  active  in  church  work  before 
these  years, who  were  brought  up  in  the  church  and 
Sunday  School  but  for  some  reason  or  other  were  lost 
during  this'  period  of  doubt  and  unstable  equilibrium, 
will  more  than  likely  be  lost  for  ever. If , however, they 
are  tided  over  this  period  sacessf ully , they  are  almost 
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H  .  e 
sure  to  be  saved  for  the  church  for  the  rest  of  their 

lives, due  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  formative  period 
in  which  their  faith  crystallizes, and  that  they  are 
forming  attitudes  and  habits  now  which  tend  to  be  per- 
manent, 

I  Their  attitude  toward  the  Determiner  of  their 

destiny  how  takes  on  a  positive  or  negative  form. It  is 

true, the  period  of  conversion  in  which  most  decisions.  J 

■ 

are  made  is  below  eighteen, but  nevertheless  it  is  quite 
a  frequent  o courence  between  , the  years  of  eighteen  and 
twenty— four. Conversion  thereafter  occurs  less  and  less 
freqaently  in  accordance  with  the  increase  of  age. 

But  even  where  conversion  has  taken  place  , in 
early  adolescence, the  belief  usually  goes  through  a 
period  of  transformation  in  later  adolescence.The  rel- 
igion  of  childhood  is  on  a»sensori-motcr"  leveljthe 
child  responds  natarally  to  his  environment . In  youth  - 
these  beliefs  are  submitted  to  closer  scrutiny  and 
rational  tests .Religion  now  includes  f eeling, emotion 
and  will  "considered  in  their  relation  to  the  things 
that  are  recognized  as  making  up  the  content, or  object 
matter, of  rel  igion ...  Rel  igion  manlfeflts  itself, not  in 
any  one  of  these  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others, Religion 
is  not  a    natter  of  the  intellect  by  itself, nor  of  the 
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e notions  alone, nor  of  the  will  alone. It  belongs  to  all. 
of  these, for  the  very  good  reason, among  others, that 
these  belong  together  so  emphatically  and  so  vitally  ' 
that  the  one  never  occurs  without  the  others"^The  one 
or  the  other  may  be  present  in  different  degrees  in 
one  mental  state, but  all  three  are  included  in  the, 
religious  experiences  of  later  adolescents, 

"The  question  whether  a  man's  religion  as  it 
crystallizes  in  doctrinal  forms, shall  lose  its  vitality 
and  become  a  mere  husk, having  no  vigor  and  providing 
no  nutriment  to  his  soul, depends  very  largely  on  the 
manner. in  which  tfce  process  of  crystallization  takes 
place". The  youth  is  open  to  suggestion  either  way,,  de- 
pending upon  the  influences  in  his  environment. 

A  young  man, a  number  of  years  ago, entered 
one  of  our  small  colleges  in  the  middle  west^He  came 
from  a  home  in  which  religion  was  regarded  as  an  un- 
necessary  article  and  the  church  as  a  society  of  fanat- 
ics.The  first  year  that  he  was  at  college  he  took  no 
interest  in  religious  things  and  openly  mocked  those 
who  did. But  through  the  religions  influence  prevailing 
at  the  college, which  is  so  characteristic  of  these 
small   colleges  of  the  middle  west, and  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Christian  professors  and  students  this  yoUng 
1  Tracy     "Psychology  of  Adolescence ". p . 184-155 . 
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man  gradually  changed  from  year  to  year, and  before  he 
graduated  from  that  institution  he  was  completely 
changed  and  took  active  part  in  Christian  service  work. 
Through  the  good  and  wholesome  influences  in  his'  envi- 
ronment-he formed  a  Christian  character  equal  to  that  - 

■ 

of  the  best  men  in  that  institution. And  the  last  good 
deed  he  did, when  he, being  sick  himself  with  pneumonia 
in  a  hospital  in  France, got  up  and  got  a  drink  of  water 
for  one  of  his  companions ■ who  was  yearning  for  it  but 
apparently  no  one  there  to  get  it  for  him, brought  about 
complications  in  his  case  which  resulted"  in  his  death. 
He  was  a  young  man  who  completely  changed  his  character 
within  the  coirse  of  a  number  of  years, due  to  the  whole- 
soae  influences  in  his  environment. 

If, then, as  was  indicated  above, the  environ- 
ment plays  such  an  important  part  in  the  development 
of  later  adolescents,  if  is;  very  essential,  for  those 
who  have  the  welfare  o-f  society  at  heart,  to  provide 
such  environmental  conditions  which  will  have  a  healthy 
and  uplifting  influence  upon  the  developing  young 
lives.  If  we  ever  can  hope,  to  produce  physically, men  tal- 
ly,morally  and  spiritually  vigorous  young  men  and  young 
women, we  must, first  of  all, throw  such  environing  forces 
around  them  which  wiLl  be  conducive  to  the  development 
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of  such  men  and  women. In  other  words, we  must  organize 
the  environment  in  which  oar  young  people  grow  tip. 

The  first, and  perhap-s  the  most  important , place 
t:>  begin  is  the  home, f or , wi tho at  doabt, the  personal' 
character  of  the  parents  counts-more  in  the  educative 
process  of  the  child;  than  anything  else. The  home,  there- 
fore, should  be  a  place  for  the'  development  of  those 
characteristics  which  are  noblest  and  highest  and  best 
in  life. We  cannot  hope  to  eliminate  the  unstablenes's  of- 

the  modern  family  until  the  Children  are  taught  ^fee-  that 

■ 

the  family  is  a. socially  necessary  and  sacred  institu- 
tion. The ; home  that  gives  the  child  a  sound .physical,  ' 
social, mental, imral  and  religious  training  from  child- 
hood on, will  not  have  much  trouble  in  tiding  him  over 
the  more  or  less  troublesome  period  of  adolescence, and 
will  give  him  a  sound  philosophy  of  life  which  will 
make  him  a  usef ul - c i tizen  and  member  of  society. 

The  community  in  which  the  individual  grows 
up  should  be  organized  under  one  great  educational,  pro- 
gram tnat  will  take  care  of  and  develop  the  various 
phases  of  the  individual  Life. 

In  this  community  program  there  should  be  a 
place  for  physica 1 ' education. A  healthy  body  is  essential 
for  a  healthy  ani  vigorous  mind. The  body  influences  the 
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mind  and  hence  should  be  developed  and  trained. Many  of 
the  problems  of  later  adolescents  would  be  solved  if 
an  effective  physical  program  ■would  be  carried  out  reg- 
ularly.' 

Social  training  must  also  have  a  place  in  this 
educational  program. The  individual;  must  be  taught  the 
value  of  human  institutions  and  their  inviolability. 
This  can  be  done  better  by  education  than  by  legislature, 
because  education  "can  easily  change  the  habits, opin- 
ions and  ideals  of  individuals'^while  legislature  is 
coercive  and  af feats  the  individual  usually  too  late  to 
change  his  habits  and  his  ideas. This  fact  is  being  re- 
cognized today  in  dealing  with  criminals  of  the  adoles- 
cent age. They  are  net  put  in  the  same  environment  with 
the  hardened  and  habitual  criminal, bat  are  sent  to  a 
reformatory  where  under  a  new    and  wholesome  environment 
it  is1  hoped,  they  will  form  new  habits  which  shall  deter- 
mine their  conduct  during  their  subsequent  life. 

As  wa3  indicated  above, the  faith  of  a  youth 
goes  throigh  a  transformation  and  crystallization  pro- 
cess during  later  adolescence.lt  is , therefore, essentia  1 
tna t  we  should   surround  the  youth  with  such  a  live  and 
spiritual  atmosphere  that  wiLL  help  him  to  select  out  of 
his  religious  environment  those  things  that  are  vital  in 
1  gi  Lwood     "Sociology  and  Modern  Social  Frogressj'p.  164. 
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building  up  a  sane  and  worthy  creed. 

The  danger  of  taking  our  young  people  out  of 
the  home  and  their  home  environment  and  placing  them 
into  an  entirely  new  environment  when  sending  them  to 
college, is  being  recognized  today. in  our  present  edu- 
cational system  the  youth  is  taken  away  from  home  and  . 
from  his  friends  and  is  transplanted  into  entirely  new 
surroundings  at  a  time  when  he  makes  the  most  vital  de- 
cisions of  life, The  resultant  manifold  tragedies  illus- 
trate  that  it  should  not  be .Arrangements  should  be  made 
-so  that  the  youth  could  stay  at  home  in  his  accustomed 
environment  when  he  forms  his  conceptions  of  life  and 
crystallizes  his  faith. ^n  attempt  is  ■  being  made  in  the 
Junior  College  to  remedy  this  defect  in  our  educational 
system, but  they  are  not  nearly  numerous  enough  to  meet 
the  present  urgent  need. Their  number  shoild  be  greatly 
increased , 

ft  I 

The  recreational  life  of  a  community  must  be 
brought  under  control  before  we  can  hope  to  have  an 
effective  and  wholesome  environment  that  will  tend  to 
produce  the  type  of  men  and  women  desirable. Attempts 
have  been  made  in  the  organization  of  community  programs 
witri  control   over  places  of  amusements  to  eradicate 
those  that  are  anti-30oial   in  character , and   those  that 
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tend  to  demoralize  society. But  the  cheap  picture  shows 
are  still, as  yet, toe  frequently  being  shown  in  almost 
every  community .That  they  have  a  demoralizing  effect 
upon  the  people, and  that  they  hold  up  before  the  people 
the  wrong  kinds  of  ideals  has  well  been  shown  in  a  re- 
cent  survey  of  moving  pictures  in  which  404  different 
reels  were  investigated  by  the  Board  of  Sunday  Schools 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South. Out  of  those 
404  different  reels, 117  depicted  marriage  intrique  and 
unfaithfulness  to  marriage  vows;38  portrayed  divorce  as 
a  remedy  for  the  ills  and  inconveniences  of  an  unhappy 
marriage, or  as  a  step  for  anotner  marriage;  113  depict- 
ed realistic  straggles  of  a  girl  or  woman  to  defend  her 
honor;   140  showed  social  or  individual  drinking;  32 
showed  girls  or  women  smoking;   172  showed  immodest- 
dress; 192  indicated  undue  personal , fa mi liarity  between 
the  sales;   124  contained  pictures  of  gambling  dens, 
houses  of  ill  fame, and  suggestive  bed-room  scenes;  223 
had  tense  nerve-wrecking  scenes;   97  portrayed  indecent 
dancing  scenes;and  out  of  the  404  different  reels  there 
were  only  35  that  did  not  have  one  or  more  of  these 
objectionable  scenest 

In  an  environment  where  public  sentlnent  is 
created  and  approval  is  ;/;iven  to  suon   Low  standards  as 

1  Dr . Athearn  "Principles  of  Moral  and  Religious 

Education"  Class  lectures, 1921-1922 . 
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those  mentioned  above, where  crimes  are  portrayed  .in  the 
minutest  details, where  human  tragedies  and  suicide  are. 
proposed  as  a  solution  for  serious  problems  of  life, 

where  law  or  law  enforcement  and  the  ministry  of  the 

- 

church  are  held  up  to  ridicule, where  the  evil  hero  and 
heroine  are'  made  attractive  and  vie torious, and  where 
gross  vulgarity  and  obscenity  are  brought  before  the 
minds  of  young  people, there  is  a  danger  that  the  young 
people  of  such  an  environment  are  being  led  to  form  the 
wrong  conception  of  life  and  low  ideals  which  will  be  a 
•  detriment  to  society  as  a  whole.  Much  Mas  been  done  by 
reform  movements  to  create  an  environment  that  would 
produce  men  and  women  with  a  social, moral  and  religions 
vision, bit  much  more  will  have  to  be  done  by  the  par tic- 
alar  communities  if  the  environment  is  to  have  a  promi- 
nent and  determining  influence  for  the  development  of 
Tien  and  wonen  with  character. 

In  the  treat nent  of  this  theme, then, the  con- 
stant action  of  the  environment  npon  man  has  been 
brought  before  our  at  tent  ion.  flan  is  never  free  from 
his  environment ; the  two  constantly  inter-act, mould  and 
fashion  one  anotner,,In  the  term  -of  "environment"  were 
inclided  such  objective  and  subjective  influences  as 
are  being  created  by  '..he  contact  of  man  with  external 
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objects  and  with  his  inter-action  with  society. 
The  influences  of  the  physical  environment  is  notice- 
able on  plants, and  man. plants  deprived  of  sunlight  de- 
velop  no  chlorophyll jaftima Is  change  in  accordance  with 
their  surrounding  enviroament ;and  man's  body  is  dwarfed 
and  crippled  when  a  sufficient  supply  of  food  is  not 
available. Social  environment  is  not  less  effective  than 
the  physical .Heredity  gives  the  original  tendencies -and 
sets  the  limits  beyond^iie?  individual  cannot  develop, 
but  it' is  the  enviroament  that  develops  those  tendencies 

and  powers. Man  is  so  constituted  that  he  is  open  to  sug- 

■ 

gestioas  coming  from  his  environment .Will  and  choice 
determine  the  course  of  the  individual, but  environment 
influences  both  through  the  suggestions  coming  from  the 
inter-actio*  with  other  individuals. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  later  adoles-^/ 
are ;r etarda t ion  of  the  accelerated  physical  growth  of 
the  preceding  period, the  maturing  of  the  various  bodily 
and  mental  f unctions, and  the  gradual  perfecting  of  the 
organi sm. There  is  an  expansion  of  the  mind  which  mani- 
fest c,  itself  in  the  questioning  of  external  authority, 
analysing  of  the  facts  of  life, and  in  independent  think- 
ing. Bit  there  is  also  a  synthetic  mind  which  manifests' 
itself  in  coherent  thinking, expulsion  of  incongruities 
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heretofore  tolerated  side  by  side  in  the  mind,.and  in. 
the  organization  of  a  systematic  and  unified  system  of 

thought  concerning  the  totality  of  life. 

> 

The  three  great  outstanding^©!  the  pericd  of 
adolescence  are; the  choosing  of  a  vocation, the  building 
of  a  home, and  the  building; up  of  a  philosophy  of  life. 
In  the  choosing  of  a  vocation, ambition, the  influence* of 
heroic  character s, literature, and  the  immediate  surround- 
ings have  a  determing  influence. In  the  building  of  a 
home  the  selection  of  a  life  companion  is  made  from  the 
environment  surrounding  the  youth. His  home, more  than 
likely, "will  be  like  the  home  he  has  learned  to  know  in  ■ 
his  environment. The  pericd  of  later  adolescence  is  a 
crystallization  period  in  which  certain  more'  permanent 
attitudes, idea s, and  ideals, with  regard  to  the  social, 
moral, and  religious  life, are  formed. 

Since, then, the  envirsnment  plays  such  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  development  of  later  adolescents, 
it  should;  be  organized  under  one  great  educative  com- 
munity program. The  beginnicig  should.be  made  in  the  home. 
It  should  be  an  ideal  home, as  much  as  that  is  possible, 
so  a3  to  give  the  youth  the  right  conception  of  what  a 
real  Christian  home  ought  to  be. In  the  community  pro- 
gram there  should  be- a  place  for  physical, social, moral 
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and  religious  training, whi oh  will  tend  to  develop  men 
and  women  of  strong  well-rounded  characters. The  recrea- 
tional  activities  should  be  organized  in  order  that 
they  may  be  influential  and  creative  in  developing  a 
healthy  so cial?moral  and  religious  atmosphere. Attempts 
are  being  made  in  establishing  educational  programs  in 
sonmunities, bat  there  is  a  great  need  that  is  far  from 
being  met  at  the  present  time. Much  more  will  have  to  be 
dene  if  the"  environment  of  a  community  is  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful factor  in  the  development  of  later  adolescents. 
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